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RENT CONTROL AND THE POST-WAR BUILDING BOOM | 


tate Boards 75% of the 287 cities reported that rents and values were too 

low to justify new building. When rents were frozen in most cities at the 
level of March 1, 1942, they had had little recovery from the low. The cost 
of building at that time had advanced by a sizable percentage and has contin- 
ued to advance up to the present. The discrepancy which had already developed 
in 1942 has become more striking due to the freezing of rents. 


J te forty-first semi-annual survey of the National Association of Real Es- 


Every post-war discussion assumes that new building will get off toa 
rapid start as soon as the war is over. This assumption is made in spite of 
the fact that rent control is certain to hold residential rents at their pres- 
ent level for the duration. In view of the constant agitation of labor, no 
political party could allow rents to rise at a time when wages are theoreti- 
cally frozen in spite of the fact that the operating costs on real estate have 
advanced. If rents are held at their present level, a building will not be 
worth what it cost to build at the conclusion of the war, and if this is the 
case, building will not have the rapid upsurge which many persons are expect- 
ing. 


New building in volume results only when the monthly cost of ownership of 
the new units added to the supply is not out of line with the monthly cost of 
ownership of units already built. A building boom in the early post-war pe- 
riod will develop only as a result of one or more of the following factors: 


1. A drop in building costs. This is not considered probable as the 
post-war period will be subject to many of the inflationary forces 
now inhibited by the war. 


A drop in interest rates. If interest rates were to fall by a large 
enough percentage and this drop were to be confined to loans on 
buildings to be built, the resulting reduction in carrying costs 
might offset the increase in construction costs. 


A rapid rise in rents and values as_' soon as rent contro! is renewed. 
This will probably be within six months after the close of the war 
and if rents and values rise fast and far enough, new building will 
get under way in volume. Undoubtedly during this period the owner of 
real estate will be classed as a profiteer and a rent gouger but un- 
less the relationship of rents and values to construction costs be- 
comes favorable, only irrational building will take place and irra- 
tional pbuilding never yet occurred in sufficient volume to be classi- 
fied as a building boom. 
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THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


HE chart on the page opposite shows’ the distribution by occupation of all 

persons in the United States 14 years of age and over, since 1929 by 

months. This population is divided into five general groupings. At the 
bottom of the chart the first grouping, composed of many sub-groups, shows 
those employed in nonagricultural establishments. 


The effect of the big depression of the thirties is quite apparent in 
this grouping, with the greatest shrinkage in manufacturing employment at that 
time. 


The second grouping from the bottom shows the number employed on all ag- 
ricultural work and the third grouping shown in blue shows the variation in 
the number of persons in military and naval occupations. It will be noticed 
that even after the war broke out in Europe in 1939 no appreciable increase 
was made in our military forces. Only since the late fall of 1940 have they 
started to increase. This increase in the recent past has been quite rapid 
until more than nine million persons are in the military and naval forces, 
This number will be increased still further during the balance of 1943 and 
1944, 


The fourth band from the bottom of the chart shows the number of unem- 
ployed, including those employed on emergency or "make work" jobs. In 1933 
this group numbered 8,300,000. In 1938, after five years of attempted stimu- 
lation by the New Deal planners, this group numbered 10,754,000. The number 
of unemployed, because of war activity, has now shrunk to 800,000, and this 
represents pretty close to an irreducible minimum, There is always some un- 


employment due to shifting of population, although the demand for employees 
may far exceed the supply. 


The top band shows those not gainfully employed and not seeking employ- 
ment. This is divided into several sub-groups. The largest of these groups 
consists of housewives and undoubtedly further gains in the number of employed 
will be made largely at the expense of this group, which numbers practically 
29 million at the present time. It should be remembered, however, that many 
persons in this group have small children and cannot very well be taken from 
the home. The group has shrunk slightly due to the war, but a further shrink- 
age is to be expected. The average number of persons in school has declined 
considerably during the last year, and while further great declines are not 


likely, it is thought that no increases are probable until the end of the war 
in Europe. 


While the manpower problem in the United States seems acute at the pres- 
ent time when measured by past standards, there is no question that our pro- 
ductive forces can be greatly increased should the war take an unfavorable 
slant with increased production a vital necessity. We have not reached the 
same extent to which manpower is used in either the countries of our allies or 
our enemies, in spite of the immense war production in which the United States 
is now engaged. From the meager information available, it would appear that 
Great Britain is using the greatest percentage of her manpower in the war. 


A greater use of manpower than the present in our war effort would cause 
greater dislocations to our civilian life; however, our present plans and 
present war trends will probably not make material increases necessary. 
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STANDARD METHOD OF DETERMINING CUBIC CONTENT 
OF A BUILDING 


HE American Institute of Architects has defined the standard cubic con- 
ie of a building as follows: "Me cubic content (cube or cubage) of a 

building is the actual cubic space enclosed within the outer surface of 
the outside or enclosing walls, and contained between the outer surfaces of 
the roof and six inches below the finished surfaces of the lowest floors." 
This definition requires the cube of dormers, penthouses, vaults, pits, en- 
closed porches and other enclosed appendages to be included as a part of the 
cube of the building. It does not include the cube of outside steps, cor- 
nices, parapets, open porches, balconies, fire escapes, paved terraces, etc. 
The cost of these items in using cost per cubic foot approximations should be 

estimated separately and added to the total. 


To secure the cubic content of the building 
to the right: 





rf My 1. Compute the number of square feet in the floor 
 gpfinsshed Ceiling oe \+ plan. For all practical purposes, the chimney 














“TF i a Ta | offset can be figured as just about balancing off 
if | T 
r 


| ° the offset in the front of the building, which 
| would simplify the problem to 23'x 33' = 759 s.f. 
































__ Finished 22° Eloor 





2. The height of the building to the roof is the 


[#] [#1 = | Jt sum of 8'0", 9'6" and 8'0", or 2516". To this 
I | oo 1% must be added 6", as the measurement is taken 
























































, t no | | from 6" below the finished surface of the floor, 

feat it tenn | —|4- making a total of 26'. Therefore, the cubage of 

ia . ! the main portion of the building is 26'x 759 s.f. 
- 1 or 19,734 cubic feet. 

1 tl i) @ 

| th = fini teemaat thera + 3, The roof of this building is pyramidal in 

RONT ELEVATION shape. Therefore the cubical content is deter- 

Me coset mined by multiplying the area of the base by 1/3 

of the height. (Were this roof a gable roof, the 

taf ____f====f_] 77 base area would be multiplied by 1/2 the height 


to find its cubic content.) The base area of the 
roof, 7514 square feet, multiplied by 1/3 of 
11'6" amounts to 2878 cubic feet. Adding this to 
the cubage of the main portion of the building 
makes a total of 22,612 cubic feet.In this build- 
ing, not shown on the plans reproduced here, 
is one other item which must be added. The garage 
was in the basement and a portion of the basement 
floor, 103'x 16', was six inches lower than the 
balance. This increases the cubage 80 feet to a 


total content for the building of 22,692 cubic 
feet. 
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Cubic cost will vary greatly with design. A 
----pazsssp----} L +1 flat roofed residence without a basement will 

ata Late | have a higher cost per cubic foot as the cubage 
23°o omitted is less expensive to build than the cub- 
age remaining. 
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|; ture. This importance is due to the fact that the value of all buildings now 





RESIDENTIAL BUILDING COST IN 80 CITIES 


N spite of the fact that very little building is taking place, the changes 
in construction costs are more important to the mortgage lender or to the 
owner of real estate than any other single factor in the real estate pic- 


| standing will be affected by the cost of the new additions that must be added 
| to the supply. When building costs rise, over the long period the values of 


buildings already built rise; and if construction costs drop, the values of 


| buildings already existing will drop. 


Within a month of the beginning of the present war in Europe Real Estate 


| Analysts, Inc., went definitely on record in its reports that building costs 
| would move sideways for from six months to a year and then would start sharply 
/upward. This forecast was repeated quite frequently in our reports. A glance 
| at the spread on pages 296-299 will show its accuracy. 


The figures we have charted on this spread are based on costs compiled by 


| the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration and by Real Estate Analysts, Inc. A 


house that fits the specifications used ineach city is pictured on the 


spread. Cost figures on the construction cost of this house built in St. Lou- 
is are available for thirty years. 


The house pictured is a six-room frame dwelling. The design is simple 
| and efficient. The interior arrangement can be considered fair, and the con- 
| struction is average in quality. The plans and specifications call for con- 


|} crete foundations, concrete basement and garage floors; concrete slabs for 
| front and rear stoops; frame exterior walls with 3/4" x 10" redwood siding, 


with stucco gable ends; three coat plaster walls; oak flooring; pine B &B 
trim; 1 3/8" six panel #1 pine doors; tile wainscot and floors in bathroom and 
lavatory; two kitchen cabinets; 266 lbs. asphalt shingle roof with copper gut- 
ters and downspouts; modern bathroom fixtures; hot water heat; modern electri- 
cal installation; insulation in exterior walls and second floor ceiling. The 


| house is not completed ready for occupancy; it includes all fundamental struc- 


eee 


ses Er ene eure 





tural elements, an attached one-car garage, an unfinished cellar and an unfin- 


ished attic. It does not include wallpaper nor other wall or ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fixtures, refrigerators, water heat- 
ers, ranges, screens, weather stripping, nor window shades. The cost of the 


land is not included nor surveying the land, the cost of planting the lot nor 
of providing walks and driveways. The architect's fee is not included, nor is 
the cost of a building permit, the financing charges, or the sales cost. 


In the thirty years for which these figures are available for the St. 
Louis house many changes have necessarily been made in the specifications from 
time to time. Copper guttering, downspouts and flashing have been in and out 
several times because of the first and second World Wars. Whenever any mate- 
rial was unavailable the best substitute obtainable was figured. 


The house pictured would probably not be of an acceptable type for actual 
construction in all of the cities listed. The specifications have been held 
the same, however, in all cities, as it is the only way in which a comparison 
can be made between the various communities. As an indication of actual 
building costs certain deductions must be made in southern cities. The prima- 


ry purpose of this series is to show the relative fluctuations in the various 
cities since 1936. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN CONSTRUCTION C 
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+100 +100-———_ 
REAL ESTATE ACTIV | | HE results are now available from the RE 
+ 80 nae forty-first semi-annual survey of the + 80 
+ | real estate market by the National + 60 
‘ Association of Real Estate Boards. Re- ia 
plies were secured from real estate 
ig boards in 287 cities. * 
0 —_ fe) 
-~ 20 = The charts on this and the following ~ 20 
as pages show in blue the percentage of cit- “es 
ies reporting improved conditions in com- 
7 parison with a year ago, and in red the ~o 
- 80 Yo OF CITIES SHOWING DECREASE IN COM ! percentage of cities reporting conditions - 80 
WITH SAME PERIOD OF A YEAR AGO 
-100 worse than a year ago. The percentage of -~100 . 
i923 ‘25 '30 '35 '40 ‘45 1923 'z 


cities in which conditions are estimated 
to be just equal to those prevailing a year ago for any item can be derived by adding the mortgag' 


increases and the decreases together and subtracting from 100. The figures given in the 
circles on the chart are for rent control cities only and the figures given in the It 
squares are for war industry areas only. Real estate activity, in spite of rent control ies rep 


and limitations on sales, is greater than a year ago in 71% of all reporting cities and ed no ¢! 
+100 is below a year ago in only 7% of the +100 




































































+ 80 REAL ESTATE SELLING PRICES reporting cities. This is a very marked ~ aol a UE 
increase from the report of six months sol 2° 
+ 60/— © OF CITIES SHOWING INCREASE _ | 
“ON COMPARISON WITH SAME ago and is the sharpest increase during ee 
+ 407" PERIOD OF A YEAR AGO the past 20 years. The increase follow- +*4° | 
+ 20 ing the Armistice of the First World War + 20 
0 was considerably greater. 0 — 
“— Real estate selling prices are above ~~~ | 
- 40 a year ago in 87% of all cities and are -—-— | 
_ below a year ago in only 2% of all cit- -60 - 
aes ies. The median rise is 12%. 92% of the _ 4) 
rent control cities report selling prices ail 
100923 ‘25 ‘30 '35 ‘40 45 higher than a year ago in spite of rent 923 ' 
control and 90% of the war industry cities report selling prices above a year ago. As a shortag 


rule, price rises are confined to small homes, but with many older houses being sold in reporte 
most cities. This includes houses 50 years of age and over in one-third of the reporting dustry 
cities. In New England, houses from 150 to 200 years old were finding a more active mar- 

ket than they had in years. Th 
ol. 93% of all cities reported that cap- 4199 
ital is definitely seeking real estate SUI 


100 
, RELATIVE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL & L _ 
ites mortgage loans with only 2% of the cities 





+ 60 reporting a shortage of mortgage money. * © 
+ 40 The other 5% of all cities reported that +40 
m supply and demand were in balance. + 20 
’ In ordinary times new building ab- " 
- 20 sorbs a large part of the new mortgage ~ 2° 
- 40 money seeking investment but in a period - 40 
wee when new building is at a minimum in most ~@ 
% OF CITIES SHOWIN cities and non-existent in others,the de- 
- 80 OR SHORTAGE OF h - 80 
REAL ESTATE MORTG mand for mortgage money is not sufficient 
“00 aa a0 35 “0 45 to absorb it. “N0%923 
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R.E. MORTGAGE INTEREST RATES 
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nortgages on moderately priced homes. 


Approximately 2/3 of all cities re- 
ported no change in mortgage interest 
rates. Only 3% of the cities reported 
mortgage interest rates rising, while 31% 


of the cities reported them falling. 


For new private war housing the rate 
is almost universally 43%. Taking in all 
types of home loans, the survey shows 
that 44% has become the most common rate 
in 11% of the cities. 6% money for home 
loans is still the most common percentage 
in 28% of all urban areas. 5% interest 
is by far the commonest rate on first 


It will be noticed on the chart above that since 1935 there have been very few cit- 


ies reporting rising interest rates. 


Since this time the greater percentage have report- 


ed no change but from 49 to 10% have reported a decrease. 
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shortage. 





The chart to the left shows the 
changes in comparison with a year ago in 
subdivision activity. Only 18% of the 
cities showed an increase while 43% of 
the cities showed a decrease. This is to 
be expected with civilian home building 
suspended for the duration. Little sell- 
ing of subdiyided lots will take place 
during the war for post-war building. 


The chart below shows that only 2% 
of the cities reported an oversupply of 


‘45 gingle-family houses while 88% reported a 
If these figures are confined to rent control cities, 
reported a surplus and 94% reported a shortage. 


only 1% of these cities 
If the figures are computed for war in- 


justry cities only 1% of these cities reported a surplus and 92% reported a shortage. 


These shortages are the most acute 
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SHORTAGE OF SPACE 





recorded during the past twenty years and are 


probably more acute than have ever been 
experienced before in the United States. 
A projection of the shortages in single- 
family houses and apartments would indi- 
cate that at the present time approxi- 
mately 925,000 additional units are need- 
ed to take care of the present demand. 


Two-thirds of the cities reported 
that the supply of housing accommodations 
for rent had shrunk because of the OPA 
requirement of 1/3 down payment and a 
three-months' waiting period for evic- 
tion. In 2/3 of the cities it was report- 
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SUPPLY OF APARTMENTS ed that for sale properties had been re- 
moved from the rental market with some 
cities reporting percentages exceeding 
75%@ of all for sale properties being 
withdrawn. 


we 


% 


Only 4% of the cities reported a 
surplus of apartment space while 75% re- 
ported a shortage. If these figures are 
compiled for rent control areas only, 
less than 1% reported an oversupply and 
83% reported a shortage. 
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If compiled for war industry areas 
nly, less than 1% reported an oversupply with 80% reporting a shortage. 


It appears from these figures that the OPA limitation on sales has accentuated the 
hortage it tried to correct. The owner of a house for sale cannot be blamed for with- 
Olding it from the rental market if by renting it his chance of being able to sell it 
00 is greatly reduced due to the down pay- 

SUPPLY OF BUSINESS PROPERTY ment requirement and the more _ than 3 
months' limitation on the eviction of a 
tenant in case of sale. The down payment 
requirement has since been changed to 20% 
in place of 33-1/3%. 





Store properties are not in demand 
Sh eee TI °”)) with 54% of the cities reporting an over- 
OR SHORTAGE OF SPAC: [| supply, 43% a balance of supply and de- 

|) mand and 3% a shortage. In rent control 
cities 50% report an oversupply and in 
war industry areas 49%. In 1941 only 18% 










923 ‘25 '30 '35 ‘40 '45 of the cities reported an oversupply but 
she shortage of merchandise since then has increased the vacancy in this type of proper- 
ty . It is quite surprising, however, that the figures show a smaller number of cities 


yith an oversupply than was shown by the survey of six months ago. 


Commercial rents in the central district showed no change in 71% of the cities. In 
0 8% of the cities these rents were rising 
f COMMERCIAL RENTS-CENTRAL and in 21% they were falling. In war in- 
%o OF CITIES SHOWING INCREASE TC L CITIE dustry centers one city out of every two 
pee ar a ee a shows an oversupply of retail business 
space, Second-grade and third-grade lo- 
cations have suffered most. 20% of all 
reporting cities expect a further slump 
in demand for retail space in the next 
six months. 


In outlying districts as shown by 
teria" ae conamaneccnd tial the chart at the top of page 303 the de- 
SAME PERIOD OF A YEAR AGO cline in commercial rents is greater than 
125 130 35 ‘40 45 it has been in the central districts. In 
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FACTORS 
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COMMERCIAL RENTS-OUTLYING only \® of the cities were rents 
+ 80 of this type increasing, in 57% 
+60 ps4 oe oar Anas ao ven coasoy they were showing no change and 
nae in 39% they were dropping. The 
largest percentage of cities 
showing higher rents in outlying 
business districts were in the 





+ 20 
0 


- 20 Southwest, but peculiarly the 
ae same district showed the largest 

percentage of cities with lower 
Bice Yo OF CITIES SHOWING rents in the sub-centers. In 
80 ciiet lalase aa rea aa the cities of the Southwest only 
-100 29% showed no change in either 


1923 ‘25 30 ‘35 '40 “6 sirection. 

The chart at the center of this page shows the percentage of cities in 
which office rents are rising and those in which they are falling in the central 
business district. It will be noticed that in 7% of the cities office rents are 
rising and that in 8% they are falling, leaving 85% in which there has been no 


+100 change. 
OFFICE RENTS-CENTRAL 


sen Se OF CITES SNOMED SCREATE i COMPAR/. The cities of over 500,000 

population have made the best 
ls showing, as in 25% of these cit- 
ies rents are rising, in 70% 
they are staying constant, and 
in 5% they are declining. The 


+80 


+20 
0 


- 20 

poorest showing is in cities of 
“= under 25,000 people, where only 
- 60 er 2% of these cities showed in- 
on DECREASE IN COMPARISON WITH creases, 88% showed no change, 


SAME PERIOD OF A YEAR AGO 





~100 and 10% showed decreases. 


i923 ‘25 '30 '35 ‘40 '45 

The chart at the bottom of the page shows office building rents in sub- 
centers. The trends here have not been as favorable as they have been in the 
central district. Only 3% of the cities showed increasing rents, 74% showed no 
change and 23% showed a downward drift. New England made the poorest showing 
with no cities showing an increase and with 42% of all cities showing a de- 


+100 crease. 
OFFICE RENTS-OUTLYING 


7" The greatest gains shown by 
+ 60F % OF CITIES SHOWING INCREASE IN COMPARISON the National Association survey 
+40) ITH SAME PERIOD OF A YEAR this year were in the demands 
for farms. 94% of the recording 
communities showed farm activity 
above a year ago with the other 


+20 
¢) 





- 20 6% reporting no change. Nota 
- 40 single community reported a 
-~ 60 drop. 

% OF CITIES SHOWING 
80 DECREASE IN COMPARISON WITH 

SAME PERIOD OF A YEAR AGO Industrial real estate ap- 
“Cos 28 30 35 ‘40 45 peared quite healthy in this 
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(continued from page 303) 


survey. In 27% of 


reporting cities local industries are already planning plant 


expansion of some kind after the war. In 65% of the reporting cities all usa- 


ble factory space is in use, 


percentage 


At the present time 67% of the reporting cities 


have no warehouse space, The war has increased the of factory 


space of the modern, one-story type. One out of every four cities says that at 
least half of the local manufacturing space is now of the one-story type. 


WAR EXPENDITURES 
URING September, war expenditures to- 
taled 6,952 billion dollars. Of this 
$1,908,951,000 was for the Navy, 
$4,040,778,000 for the Army, and the rest 
for other war activities. 


Our total war expenditure from July 
1, 1940, to the end of September 1943 is 
$124 ,688,096,000. According to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board estim- 
ates, this amount approximates the total 
wealth of all the states west of the Miss- 


issippi, plus Wisconsin, Illinois and q 
Michigan. The shading of these states in J 
red on the map below helps to visualize 6 


the immensity of the war expenditure fig- 


ure. The large figures on each state show 


the estimated wealth expressed in billions 
of dollars. 
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REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DWELLING UNITS CONSTRUCTED IN 48 STATES 


HE number of new family accommodations built in all nonfarm communities of 


the 48 states 
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and the District of Columbia is shown in the table 
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WHOLESALE BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES 
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Cumulative totals and twelve month moving totals for 1942 (blue) and 194% 
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The preliminary figure for real estate activity in 

REAL ESTATE ACTIVITY September shows it 19.9% above the computed long- 

term normal. The final figure for August was 

16.3% above, which is considerably better than the 15.2% preliminary figure 

shown in the September Executive Digest. It is rather interesting that the 

final figure for each month in the recent past has shown a considerable in- 
crease over the preliminary figure. 


The September figure on real estate activity would be influenced only 
very slightly by the change on September 16 of the down payment requirement 
for the purchase of a house. On that date the OPA changed the minimum down 
payment on a rented house from one-third to 20%. The October figure will be 
the first figure which will reflect any increased activity from this cause. 


e Real estate mortgage activity has changed very 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES little during the last four months and during this 
period has averaged very close to the average of 
1942. In view of the almost complete stoppage of new building this is quite 
| interesting as usually mortgage activity and building activity follow each 
|| other rather closely. Mortgage money has been quite plentiful with interest 
rates fairly low resulting in considerable refinancing of existing mortgages. 
This has helped to maintain the volume. 





The number of dwelling units built per year per 

RESIDENTIAL BUILDING thousand families in all nonfarm areas of the 

United States showed a further drop from the fig- 

ure of a month ago. New building is now proceeding at a rate of 17.6 new fam- 

ily accommodations per thousand families per year. This is the lowest figure 

since 1937 but new building will shrink considerably further during the con- 
tinuation of the war in Europe. 


Building materials will remain scarce with the shortage of lumber beconm- 
ing acute during the next six months. Steel and copper will be at a premium 
until a decision is reached with Germany; will be fairly plentiful during the 
balance of the war. 


The cost of building the typical six-room frame 

BUILDING COSTS residence in St. Louis on October 22 showed no 
i change from the figure of last August. In August, 
however, the price of building the house had jumped by $270. We are being 
told by building material dealers that the cost of certain materials will be 
higher in November and we think it probable that several increases will come 
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REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE ACTIVITY 
PERCENTAGE ABOVE OR BELOW NORMAL 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
PERCENTAGE ABOVE OR BELOW NORMAL 
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through by that time. So long as the war lasts we believe that any changes in 
costs are most likely to be upward. 


It is quite apparent from the chart on the center 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY spread of this report that general business activ- 
ity has passed its peak and is now continuing 


sideways at a level slightly below the levels of the first quarter of the 
year. 


It seems doubtful whether the records of the first quarter will be ex- 
ceeded during 1943 as government expenditures have probably passed the peak. 
During the past two years we have supplied the necessary military equipment to 
take care of the armed forces now in the field, with the principal job from 
now on being the maintenance and supply rather than the furnishing of initial 
equipment. This latter job, however, as long as the war lasts in Europe is of 
sufficient size that very little slack can be expected in basic raw materials, 
enabling any great degree of conversion back to consumer products. 


The new figure for foreclosures is not yet avail- 

FORECLOSURES able but there can be but little doubt that the 

downward trend of the past three years is continu- 

ing. There is no reason to expect an increase in foreclosures until such time 

as building costs have passed their peak. Several years after that point is 
reached, however, foreclosures will start to increase. 


There has been no change in the rent index since 

RESIDENTIAL RENTS October 1942 and there will probably be none dur- 

ing the balance of 1943. Rent control in every 

country is working at least insofar as holding the rent level from rising. In 

our opinion rent control will not be seriously modified until the conclusion 

of the war in Europe and will probably not’ be greatly modified until the war 
in the Pacific has been concluded. 


The general price level showed a fractional in- 

WHOLESALE PRICES crease in October above the level for September, 

but there has been relatively little change during 

the past six months and there will probably be very few changes between now 
and the first of the year. Subsidies are being used in some cases to prevent 


price rises. Any change from now to the first of the year will probably be 
upward. 


The stock market has been holding quite well in 

STOCK MARKET recent weeks after the long rise and the short 

drop. We cannot expect a runaway market, however, 

on the up-side in the near future, but should such a movement begin the Fed- 

eral Reserve has the right to put the entire market onaocash basis which 
would probably stop any marked increase for a while. 
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AVERAGE FARM ~-MORTGAGE DEPT PER CAPITA 


HE charts on the following pages show average mortgage debt per capita of 

farm population in each of the forty-eight States shown in blue, compared 

in each case with the national average shown in red. Annual figures from 
1910 to 1943 inclusive are given for each State and the national average. 


It will be noticed that there is a wide variation among the States above 
and below the national average, because of the variations of land values, the 
percentage of farms mortgaged, and particularly because of the great differ- 
ences in the sizes of farms in the different States. In the comparatively 
sparsely settled States of the West with farms of large acreage, the per capi- 
ta mortgage debt is high in spite of low values per acre. Generally, in the 
Southern States, where the sizes of farms are average but the values are low, 
the debt per capita is below the national average. 


The pattern of the national average shows that mortgage debt increased 
about 215% between 1910 and 1923 and then slowly declined, until in 1943 the 
drop was 34.5% below the peak in 1923. The principal factor in common among 
all of the States is the increase in greater or less degree in per capita debt 
during the period 1910 to 1920. In all of the States except Utah, Vermont and 
New Hampshire the peak was reached during the period 1920 to 1930, after which 
there was a more or less pronounced decline. In the three States above men- 
tioned the peak debt per capita was reached in 1943. 


In every State the per capita mortgage debt was greater in 1943 than in 
1910, ranging from 1.7 times in New York to 9.9 times in Arizona, with the na- 
tional average representing 2.26 times the 1910 level. The most violent fluc- 
tuations occurred in South Dakota, which shows that the average mortgage debt 
per capita increased from $230 to $1238 (430% increase) from 1910 to 1924 and 
then declined to $430 by 1943 (64.4% decline). 


In the older, well-developed States with little marginal land the land 
boom following World War I caused only moderate increases in per capita mort- 
gage debt, as indicated in such States as New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, etc. A small part of the increases in per capita debt in such States 


probably results from the shrinkage in the size of the rural-farm family be- 
tween 1910 and 1940. 


Today there is some discussion of ways to curtail speculation in farm 
lands resulting from the present high prices and high farm income, which, un- 
checked following World War I, had such disastrous results, especially in the 
mortgage field. Today there are indications of more effective control through 
excessive income taxes on profits derived from speculation in property of all 
types. 
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